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I aM glad that the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training has taken up the project of 
bringing out a biography of Pundit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar under “Our Heritage” Series. Born in an 
orthodox Hindu family, reared in the traditional atmos- 
phere, Vidyasagar imbibed the best education that the 
East and the West could give him in those days. And he 
used his knowledge and wisdom to train the new genera- 
tions to master modern science, attain a modern mind 
and change the whole face of India. As an outstanding 
social revolutionary, he.trained the youth to. change the 
world they lived in. We should thank Sri Syamal 
Chakrabartty who has taken the trouble of writing this 
short biography. 


S. N. SEN 
í Vice-Chancellor 
7 September 1970 Calcutta University 


Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 


(1820—1891) 
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‘VIDYASAGAR’ is an academic title in Sanskrit, 
meaning ‘an ocean of learning’. This used to 
be awarded to outstanding scholars and in 
Bengal there were quite a few learned men of 
repute who had been awarded this title by the 
Sanskrit College. But whenever this term, 
‘Vidyasagar’, is used, people understand that 
only one person is being referred to. And that 
is Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, whose 
surname was Bandyopadhyaya. Vidyasagar 
has become his personal name. 

Swami Vivekananda has said, “There is no 
one of my generation in Northern India who 
has not felt the impact of his personality.” 

But what was there in him ? 

. He was a short, barrel-chested, strongly 
built, dark-skinned person with deep-set eyes, 
firm lips and a very high forehead. Most of 
his head was shaven off leaving a tuft of hair 
tied at the back, befitting orthodox Brahmins. 
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He was certainly not attractive in appearance ; 
in fact, one might even call him ugly. 

Yet, in those days people who came to 
Calcutta to bathe in the Ganga and to worship 
Goddess Kali at Kalighat in South Calcutta, 
would walk, on their way back home, all the 
way to North Calcutta just to see Vidyasagar 
in person. 

Vidyasagar was no religious leader either. 
Once he was pressed by some preachers and 
others who had come to meet him to state 
his views on religion. His answer : “Look, I 
do not want to get caned on other people’s 
account.” 

“How is that 2” they asked, mystified. 

Vidyasagar started his story: “One day the 
God of Death sat in court and tried sinners. 
As a sinner was brought before him, Death 
asked : ‘Why were you worshipping this deity 
instead of the other one? The poor sinner 
replied : “God, I was told to by such-and-such 
preacher.’ Five canings was Death’s punish- 
ment for the poor soul. 

“Some time later that very preacher was 
brought before Death. To Death’s question, 
the preacher replied : “I have been instructed 
by Vidyasagar to preach in this way.’ Death 
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said. ‘All right! Five canings on your own 
account and five for each of the persons you 
preached to!’ 

“After this, do you want me to get my 
caning multiplied ?” 

This was Vidyasagar. 

Yet Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa of 
Dakshineswar, who had already come to be 
widely known as a saint, wanted to meet 
Vidyasagar. Vidyasagar did not show any incli- 
nation to visit Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar. 
So, one day Sri Ramakrishna himself came to 
Vidyasagar’s residence. 

“Here I am, come to see the ocean 
Ramakrishna said. 

Vidyasagar smiled and replied: “So! Here 
you can only fill your palms with salty water.” 

“Wrong there!” Ramakrishna said. “This 
is the most sweetened milk available!” 

Vidyasagar’s charity was undoubtedly very 
well known. ‘Sea of kindness’, ‘sea of mercy 
and compassion’ were the usual epithets to his 
name. ‘Vidyasagar has the heart of a Bengalee 
mother’’—was the comment of Poet Madhu- 
sudan Dutta. 

Myriad are the tales of his kindness. His 
compassion really had something ofthe quality 
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of the flood-tide of the sea. It swelled and 
engulfed everything and everyone before it. It 
made no distinction between man and man. 
Difference in religion or caste had no meaning 
where suffering humanity was concerned ; 
respectability of status or otherwise conveyed 
no sense where human distress had to be 
relieved. There was something of the medieval 
knight-errant in him. Wherever there was a 
call of distress, there arrived Vidyasagar, fight- 
ing hard with all his might to alleviate pain 
and misery. 

In a particular year of scarcity, famine was 
taking a heavy toll in two districts, Hooghly 
and Midnapore. On receiving information, 
Vidyasagar moved the Government and free 
gruel kitchens were started by the Government 
to relieve distress. 

Then as pathetic Teports continued. pouring 
in, he started a free kitchen in his own village, 
Birsingha, in Midnapore. This remained Open 
for four to five months, all at his personal 
expense. Every day twelve Brahmins cooked 
food and twenty persons served. Initially, two 
hundred needy men and women ate at this 
kitchen twice a day. Gradually, as distress 
spread, demand for food increased ; attendance 
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multiplied. Food had to be served throughout 
the day ceaselessly. Vidyasagar had declared : 
“Let no one be denied food. The expense is 
all mine’ 

On one occasion, as feeding was progressing 
and Vidyasagar stood watching, some of the 
distressed men approached him : “You are like 
a father to us. May we pray for something ?” 

Vidyasagar was naturally curious to know 
what was in their mind. Then came the 
request: “We are tired of eating this gruel. 
Let us have some plain white rice sometime!” 

That meant more expenditure. But the 
prayer had been made and it had to be honour- 

‘ed. So more rice was procured at great cost 
and with great difficulty, and was served two 
days a week. 

Vidyasagar saw that the men and women 
bore a wretched look with parched and broken 
skin and dry unkempt hair. He ordered that 
some oil must be supplied to all for use on their 
hair and bodies. His order was carried out ; 
but it was seen that the man in charge was 
dropping a very small quantity of oil on the 
palm of the recipient from a safe distance. 

Why was that so? The’ answer is simple. 
These relief-receiving persons belonged mostly to 
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the lowest of the castes, the ‘doms’, ‘chamars’, 
‘haris’, etc.—the ‘untouchables’. ; 

Vidyasagar went up, smeared both his 
palms in oil, asked them to come near him 
and dressed their hair with his own hands. 

Here was a Difference with a capital ‘D’. 
He was not merely being kind and offering 
food to the hungry. He was not accumulating 
virtue to overwhelm his Maker with in his 
after-life. He looked upon these men as ‘Men’ 
who deserved normal living conditions as much 
as any other man, as he himself, for instance. 
And he as a fellow human being was doing his 
best to redress the social imbalance. 

A servant of one of Vidyasagar’s wealthy 
neighbours was down with cholera. The 
gentleman purchased his own safety by throw- 
ing the servant out on the streets. By night 
Vidyasagar came to know of it. He went out, 
earried the poor fellow in and laid him on his 
own bed. Throughout the night and the 
following days, until he was better, Vidyasagar 
nursed him like a mother, cleaning the filth 
with his own hands. 

A sweeper came to him with the tale that 
his wife had cholera and he had nowhere 
to go for assistance. Vidyasagar picked up his 
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box of homoeopathic medicines and went out 
to the sweepers’ colony. He stayed there night 
and day, offering medicine to the. woman and 


` nursing her until she had recovered. 


When Vidyasagar gave, he never looked 
back. Poet Madhusudan was in distress. He 
had written to Vidyasagar from Paris for 
urgently needed money, without which he might 
be turned out on the streets and left to starve 
there with his wife and children. Vidyasagar 
immediately sent him Rs. 1,500 on his own and 
later followed this up by sending Rs. 8,000, 
having borrowed Rs. 3,000 from Sri Anukul 
Chandra Mukhopadhyay and Rs. 5,000 from 
Sri Sris Chandra Vidyaratna. 

This was not the only occasion. Madhu- 
sudan had on several occasions received aid 
from Vidyasagar and had put him in great 
difficulty by not paying back in time. But to 
keep the record clear it must be said that finally 
the poet had left no loan from Vidyasagar 
unpaid. 

Madhusudan, however, was a well-known 
poet and Vidyasagar was his admirer. Vidya- 
sagar helped Nabin Chandra Sen when the 
latter was just a student and there was no 
indication of a budding poet in him. 
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Vidyasagar knew the father of Chandra- 
Kumar, one of Nabin Chandra’s friends. When 
the two young men came to Calcutta to 
proceed with their studies; they naturally came 
. to pay their respects to Vidyasagar. Thus it 
came about that Vidyasagar kept in touch with 
the young students. One day, Nabin Chandra 
came to Vidyasagar. The latter was shocked 
at his appearance. “What happened 2” “My 
father is no more.” Both wept for some time. 
Then Vidyasagar went on enquiring about the 
financial position of the family. The picture 
was dismal. Father had not been able to leave 
anything except a large number of dependents. 
Nabin Chandra needed about Rs. 20 per month 
for his expenses in Calcutta. But he had started 
coaching a couple of students in private and 
that would interfere with his studies for the 
coming examination. Without being even 
asked, Vidyasagar went on paying for the needs 
of Nabin` Chandra and his family till he com- 
pleted his examination and was earning on his 
own. Nabin Chandra later dedicated his most 
important book, the epic poem Palasir Yuddha 
(Battle of Plassey) to Vidyasagar and men- 
tioned in his dedication how indebted he was 
to Vidyasagar, 
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. Vidyasagar had. a habit of helping people 
without even being asked. Once he met a man 
weeping on the streets. On enquiry he learnt 
that the man had mortgaged his house to raise 
aloan. He could not repay it and the money- 
lender had moved the court. As a result, he 
would be thrown out on the streets. Vidyasagar 
asked about the size of the sum involved. “Two 
thousand and five hundred rupees” was the 
reply. Vidyasagar paid out the money and 
rescued the man. 

Vidyasagar had visited Farasdanga for a few 
days. There he saw a small boy one of whose 
legs had become shrunken. All that local 
medicine could do had been done; but the 
parents were poor and the son was getting 
more sick every day. Vidyasagar suggested to 
the father : “Why do you not take the boy to 
the Calcutta Medical College?” But how 
could that be done? It meant not merely 
` medical expenses, but also expenses for their 
stay in Calcutta. Obviously that was to be 
the worry of Vidyasagar and not of the persons 
concerned. 2 

Thus goes on the stream of tales of 
Vidyasagar’s kindness. After the long passage - 
of time it has become difficult to know if some 
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of these are made up or not. Myth seems, to 
have got mixed up with truth. But the legends 
give us the picture of the man. Let us under- 
stand his personality a little better. 

His way of life, however, made legends grow 
around him. His love, affection and regard for 
his mother were also legendary. One of his. 
early biographers has detailed a story of his 
swimming across the river Damodar in spate, 
so that he could reach his mother on the date 
of the marriage of his younger brother as 
intended by her. This ‘younger brother, 
Shambhu Chandra Vidyaratna, had, however, 
challenged the truth of the Story. Later resear- 
chers also consider the Story unfounded. 
Nonetheless the tale, whether true or not, 
proves several points which are beyond 
dispute. 

The first, of course, was his indubitable love 
for his mother. The second was his remarkable 
physical fitness. And the third was his absolute 
fearlessness, his unconquerable courage. that 
never bowed down to any adversery, however 
high or mighty or mean. 

That brings us to the story of Mr Kerr. 
Another point, however, has to be brought up 
here before Mr Kerr’s story can be properly 
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explained. So let us digress a little. The 
reference is sartorial. 

Vidyasagar’s full dress was a dhoti which was 
nothing but a simple piece of cloth to be worn 
round the waist; above the waist he had a fatua 
which was just a simple cloth-made garment with 
half-sleeves and buttoned in front; then the up- 
per part of the body wascovered by a chaddar; 
another piece of cloth, a thin one in summer, 
and a thicker one in winter ; on his feet were a 
pair of simple leather-sandals which were made 
at Taltala in Calcutta. 

Once Vidyasagar had gone to a school for 
the purpose of inspection. As the news spread, 
the villagers gathered round the school for a 
darshan. An old woman was found pushing her 
way forward. “Now, where is Vidyasagar ? I 
want to see him,” she went on mumbling. Then 
somebody pointed out: “There, that is Vidya- 
sagar.” The poor woman was shocked. “Why 
neither choga chapkan nor even a watch to 
show.” The sight was too much for her. 
“This man looks like a regular palanquin 
bearer from Orissa and I have come all this 
way to see him!” 

The old lady was probobly right in one 
respect. Vidyasagar was born in Midnapore, 
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the district adjoining the province of Orissa. 
Vidyasagar himself often remarked that there 
was something of an Oriya in him. But let us 
leave aside the story of the old woman. 

The dress he wore was the traditional dress 
ofa Bangalee Brahmin. He was proud of the 
fact that he was a Bengalee, an Indian. This 
dress he carried like a national standard and he 
was not prepared to easily surrender it. 

Once Lieutenant-Governor Halliday reques- 
ted him to come in official dress on his visits. 
Vidyasagar tried to comply with his request 
and went to see him with choga chapkan and 
Pagree on for a couple of times. Then he 
refused to yield further. On the last, occasion 
Vidyasagar mildly said that he would never 
again be able to come to see the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 


Halliday was surprised. He naturally wanted 
to know the reason. 

Vidyasagar frankly admitted: “I cannot 
use this dress. I feel like a clown.” 

The Governor's reply was positive: Vidya- 
Sagar could come in any dress that he felt 
comfortable in. 

But there was another occasion when Vidya- 
sagar fled from the town in utter panic. On 
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_ January 1, 1880, the Government of India confer- 
red the title of C.I.E. on Vidyasagar. But to 
accept the honour in the official durbar he had 
to appear in official dress. But would it not mean 
surrendering to the clown’s dress once more ? 
The wise old man remembered all the wise 
sayings: “Discretion is the better part of 
valour.” “He who flees lives.” So he left 
Calcutta and stayed on in Karmatar for a few 
days. When the official celebrations were over, 
he returned to town. A government officer came 
down and handed him his medal. 

To come back to our original story, the 
story of Mr Kerr. Mr Kerr was the principal 
of the Presidency College and Vidyasagar the 
principal of the Sanskrit College. On one 
occasion Vidyasagar had to visit Mr Kerr on 
some business. Mr Kerr entertained a very poor 
opinion of the ‘natives’ ; and so when Vidya- 
sagar entered the room! he saw insolent Mr 
Kerr lazily reclining on a chair with both his 
feet on the table. Vidyasagar was not even 
offered a chair to sit on. Vidyasagar hurriedly 
finished his talks and came back. 

However, after a short while the principal 
of the Presidency College had to visit the 
principal of the Sanskrit College. On receiving 
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information, Vidyasagar ‘had the extra chairs 
in his room removed in a trice. As Mr Kerr 
entered, he saw to his horror that Vidyasagar 
was lolling in his chair with his feet on the 
table, demonstrating the famous Taltala 
slippers before the visitor. And there was not 
a single extra chair in the room where a man 
might sit even unasked. 

This made the blood in Mr Kerr's yeins 
boil. He angrily complained to Mr Mouat, the 
Secretary of the Council for General Education, 
about this insult. Vidyasagar's explanation was 
simple: “This js exactly how Mr Kerr treated 
me when I visited him. I naturally thought 
that this was the height of polite manners in 


Vidyasagar would never tolerate an insult 
either to himself or to his people. In those 


the sandals if you want to enter.” Vidyasagar 
pointed out that there were already Europeans 
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inside with their shoes on. But, no, according 
to the gate-keeper, official dress was permitted 
and sandals were not. : 

Vidyasagar came back and immediately 
Sent a letter of protest to the Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society. The Secretary wrote that 
Vidyasagar had the right of entry to the 
Society’s offices in any dress he preferred, or 
with any type of shoes he wanted to put on. 
The curator of the Museum requested Vidya- 


Sagar to visit the Museum. 


But Vidyasagar refused to budge. For the 
rule still stood and his case had \been 
made an exception. He wanted to see the 
discrimination against the national dress 
abolished. It had not been done. So he never 
again visited the offices of the Asiastic Society. 

The whole affair drew considerable public 
attention. The Hindoo Patriot made editorial 
Comment under the headline “The Great Shoe 
Question”. Even . The Englishman made 
adverse comments against the policy of discri- 
Mination. The vernacular press had much tg 
Say about it. Vidyasagar had fought not merely 
for self-respect ; he had in mind the cause.of 


` his people, and the people understood. 


Sibnath Shastri has recorded this comment 
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of Vidyasagar: “There is not a single prince- 
ling in India whose nose these sandals of mine 
cannot hit with a thud,” ` 

During the peak. of his campaign for 
widow-marriage, he came to know that a well- 
known landlord was conspiring to make an 
attempt on his life. Vidyasagar went straight 
to the sitting room of the gentleman.. “Here I 
am, sir. I understand that you want to take 
‘my life.” The gentleman in question was in 
happy conversation with his friends and 
flatterers. He was too flabbergasted to speak. - 
So Vidyasagar came away unharmed, s 

Vidyasagar was a frequent visitor to the 
residence of a famous landlord. One day on 
his way to his friend he stopped at a grocers; 
with whose owner he was acquainted. The 
latter was all attention to Vidyasagar, who sat 
down, had a nice talk with the shop-keeper 
and smoked the hookah which the latter; 
offered. 

On this quiet friendly scene broke in. the 
landlord who made his obeisance to Vidya- 
sagar and left. As Vidyasagar caught up with 
him, the landlord complained : “Look, sir, 
the way you move about and mix with com- 
moners, lowers our prestige.” Vidyasagar . 
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retorted : “Indeed ! Then the only remedy is 
to stop keeping any contact with me. I do not 
make any distinction between a grocer and a 
landlord.” Vidyasagar left the place insaniy 
and never visited him again. 

On another occasion he was resting in thie 
sitting room of a rich acquaintance when his 
gate-keeper arrived with a message. The man 
had walked a long distance in the hot sun and 
was very tired., Vidyasagar made him sit 
beside himself on the rich carpet and rest for 
some time in the cool breeze of the punka, 
which was being pulled by a punka-puller. 
As the man left, some of the assembled gentle- 
men protested. This was not how one treated 
lowly folk. Vidyasagar, however, pressed his 
own point of view: “You cannot deny that 
that man needed rest. Secondly, he is a 
Brahmin and from the point of view of caste 
he is not inferior to anyone in this room. 
And, as a gate-keeper he receives Rs 5 per 
month as wages from me. How can I ever 
forget that my father had worked for years in 
a merchant firm for Rs 5 per month? I can- 
not think of anyone as inferior to me just 
because he earns Rs 5 per month.” 

Poet Burns has sung: “A man is a man 
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for ’a that!” Vidyasagar felt no less. And 
what about his fairness and determination ? | 

Vidyasagar was then a Sheristadar (Head 
Pundit) in the College of Fort William at 
- Rs 50 per month. A vacancy occurred in the 
Sanskrit College for the post of a professor 
carrying a salary of Rs 90 per month. On 
Mr Marshall’s recommendation the post was 
offered to Vidyasagar. Vidyasagar had already 
sheltered so many men under his wings that he 
badly needed that much of extra money. 

Yet Vidyasagar stood firm. No, in Vidya- 
sagar’s judgement Taranath Bachaspati was 
the better candidate. His insistence won. 
Bachaspati was selected. But how to inform 
him ? He was living in Kalna, far away from 
Calcutta. Vidyasagar took the road on Satur- 
day evening, walked the whole night and 
reached Kalna next morning: After presenting 
the good news to Taranath Bachaspati he 
once more walked back to Calcutta. Colleges 
were open on Mondays. 

In those days the British Civilian’ officers 
had to learn either Bengali or Hindi as a 
condition of their service in India. As the 
Head Pundit of the Fort William College 
Vidyasagar examined many, such candidates, 
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some of whom failed. Mr Marshall, the secre- - 
tary of the college, politely put in a word to 
Vidyasagar : “Listen, Pundit! These boys are 
coming so far for these jobs. If they fail, they 
have to go back. Can’t you find some way 
out ?” 

The hint was broad enough. But Vidya- 
sagar did not yield his ground. He had all 
along been examining in a scrupulously fair 
manner. He could do no less. If it did not 
suit the authorities, they could certainly relieve 
him of his duties. 

The authorities, in this case Mr Marshall, 
thought better of it. Vidyasagar’s prestige rose 
higher and he was more frequently consulted 
On weighty policy matters. 

The Government had set up a Central 
Textbook Committee which selected textbooks 
for the students. Vidyasagar was naturally 
invited to serve on the Committee. But 
Vidyasagar was “constrained to decline”? the 
invitation on two counts : first, he himself was 
an author and as such interested in the 
decision of the Committee; secondly, he 
further felt that his presence might interfere 
with free and frank discussion in the 
Committee. 
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Others would have welcomed such an 
opportunity to push their own books through 
for approval by the Committee. That obviously 
was not Vidyasagar’s way. 

_And he knew how to be firm, to be bitterly 
firm, in his resolution. 

When Vidyasagar was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Sanskrit College on Rs 50 
a month on April 6, 1846, he was apprehensive 
that he might not be able to pull on well with 
the Secretary, Russomay Dutta. His apprehen- 
sion proved correct. Dutta went on blocking 
Vidyasagar at all important steps. Particularly 
hurtful was his treatment of the scheme of 
improvement Of studies at the Sanskrit College 
prepared by Vidyasagar. 

As was to be expected, Vidyasagar sub- 
mitted his resignation on April 30, 1847. “My 
reason for resigning is that I do not find those 
Opportunities of being useful in anticipation 
of which I applied for the appointment.” His 
resignation was accepted on July 16, 1847. 

Russomay Dutta commented : “So Vidya- 
Sagar has given up his job in a huff. But how 
does he propose to feed himself now ?” 

Vidyasagar retorted: “I would rather sell 
vegetables in the market or start a grocery 
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shop. But I shall not serve without honour.” à 

When Vidyasagar resigned from the post 
of Principal, Sanskrit College, on November 3, 
1858, Lieutenant-Governor Halliday personally 
requested him to relent. Vidyasagar did not. 
Event the highest authority could not make 
him change his course. j 

Before launching his famous campaign for 
getting widow-marriage legalised, Vidyasagar 
sought his father’s permission. His father, 
Thakurdas Bandopadhyay, queried :, “If I do 
not give my consent, will that stop you ?” 

The sombre answer was: “Yes, I shall do 
nothing so long as you are alive. After your 
death I shall feel free to take my own course.” 

Things, however, did not come to such a 
bitter pass. Thakurdas read what his son had 
written and wanted to know if the latter was 
genuinely convinced that the Shastras did 
permit widow-marriage. On his son’s sincere 
assurances, Thakurdas gave his consent. 

All this might have given the impression 
that Vidyasagar was a grave, hard and bitter 
man. Though in his later life ill health and 
disappointments in personal relations made 
him embittered, Vidyasagar loved laughter 
and was happy in the company of, young 
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children, his students and the simple-hearted 
Santals of Karmatar. ji 

Whenever he went to Karmatar, he took 
presents for the Santals, the local tribal folk. 
Santals in their turn brought fresh fruits for 
Vidyasagar. On one occasion one of the Santals 
had brought a chicken and offered it to him. 
Vidyasagar smilingly showed him the white 
sacred thread on his shoulder and tried to 
convey that chicken was forbidden to an 
orthodox Brahmin. The poor fellow, how- 
ever, was not to be persuaded and Vidyasagar 
ultimately appeased him by laughingly taking 
the chicken in his hands. As the satisfied 
Santal left, he let’ the chicken off. 

On another occasion, one of the Santals 
brought his young bride to Vidyasagar and 
asked for a new sari. Vidyasagar smilingly 
said that he had none. The young Santal 
would not believe it. He asked for the keys to 
Vidyasagar’s boxes, Vidyasagar handed over 
the keys. After opening the first box, the 
young man shouted in delight. Why, there was 
plenty. He, however, took only one sari for 
his wife, returned the keys to Vidyasagar and 
left. Such were his Telations with the tribals. 

Rabindranath had expressed his wonder 
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as to how Providece could produce such a man 
while making forty million Bengalees. Rather 
a difficult question to answer. Let us, however, 
try to follow his story. further, which also 
happens to be an important part of the history 
sof the Bengalee people. i 


2 


VipyasAcar’s grandfather, Ramjoy Tarka- 
bhusan, left home in disgust because of ill- 
treatment by his elder brothers and took to the 
Toad as a Sanyasin. His wife Durga Devi also 
naturally could not stay there and left her 
father-in-law’s place in Banamalipur and went 
- to Birsingha to her father for shelter. The old 
father, Umapati Tarkasiddhanta, did not have 
much say in the family’s affairs and her elder 
brother openly resented the burden of a sister 
and her children. So Durga Devi had to leave 
her father’s house. The most that her father 
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` could do was to set up ahut near his own place 
and there Durga Devi went to live with her 
children. 

Then began a life of grinding poverty for 
the whole family. She spun yarn on her 
spinning wheel, which she sold to the weavers. 
With the meagre income thus earned she had 
to meet all her needs. 

Years passed. When the eldest son, Thakur- 
‘das, was 15, he went to Calcutta so that he 
could earn some money to support the family. 
Jobs were available ; but a working knowledge 
of English was the minimum condition. 
Thakurdas secured free board and lodging at a 
tich man’s home, but had to walk miles in the 
evening to learn English froma friend. He 
would get late in returning, and as a result he 
had to go without dinner every night. His 
condition roused the sympathy of another 
gentleman who offered to share his room and 
food with Thakurdas. So Thakurdas lodged 
with this gentleman. 

‘As the friend had a generous heart, but a 
rather thin purse frequently .both of them had 
to go without food. On one occasion, weary 
and hungry, Thakurdas saw himself standing . 
before a shop selling dry food without being’ 
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able to move another step. The woman owner 
of the shop saw the condition of the boy and 
asked sympathetically : “Yes, son, what makes 
you stand here ?” “May I have some water to 
drink ?” Thakusdas replied. The lady brought 
a jar of water and gave Thakurdas a few bits 
of sweets to take with water. The way Thakur- 
das put them in his mouth and started to chew 
made her curious. “Did you have nothing to 
eat today ?? Thakurdas broke into tears and 
told her his full story. The lady brought curds, © 
some chira, some sweets and gave them all to 
Thakurdas, The latter had a good meal after 
a few days. What is more, she gave Thakurdas 
an open offer to come and get his meals from 
her any day he wanted. 

However, the situation improved with 
Thakurdas procuring a job at the salary of 
Rs 2 per month. After a few years, he was 
promoted and got Rs 5 per month. 

After about eight years’ absence Ramjoy 
Tarkabhusan came back. From Banamalipur he 
hurried to Birsingha in search of his wife ands. 
children. There he learnt all from his wife and’ > 
gave up the idea of going back to the paternal. “ 
home. Hecameto Calcutta to meet his son, 
‘Thakurdas, and made arrangements for the 
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latter's lodging with Bhagabat Charan Sinha 
at Burrabazar. Bhagabat Babu found a better 
job for Thakurdas at a monthly salary of Rs 8. 
On hearing this “his mother’s joy knew no 
bounds”. , 

A few words about Ramjoy will be relevant 
here. Poet Tagore has commented that Ramjoy 
left for Vidyasagar an inheritance of character, 
not of property. Vidyasagar himself has 
written that Ramjoy Tarkabhusan was a simple 
man without a trace of vanity. He was a 
straightforward person who would treat every- 
one equally. He would avoid men whom he 
knew to be false and corrupt. He knew no fear 
and was completely self-reliant and self- 
controlled. 

Ramjoy was also physically very strong. He 
used to move alone through forest roads where 
others would travel only in large company. He 
was afraid neither of fierce animals, nor of 
robbers. Once he was attacked by a bear ina 
forest. He killed the : beast single-handed with 
his stick which had an iron knob attached to 
it. But the terrible mauling he received from 
the bear kept him in bed for two months and 


he bore the marks on his body for the rest of 
his life. p 
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Ramjoy had also a sense of caustic humour. 
Those who got a taste of it remembered it 
long. 

To come back to our main story, the 
parents arranged for the marriage of Thakurdas 
with Bhagabati Devi, daughter of Ramkanta 
Tarkabagish of village Goghat, when Thakurdas 
was about twenty-three years old. Then on 
September 26, 1820 (Aswin 12, 1227 B.S.) the 
first son to Thakurdas and Bhagabati Devi was 
born. Ramjoy named the child Iswar Chandra. 
Thakurdas was not at home. As he returned, 
Ramjoy told him: “Listen, Thakurdas, we have 
got a bull-calf now.” As a matter of fact a cow 
belonging to the family was at that time 
carrying. Thakurdas in his innocence proceeded 
towards the cowshed. Ramjoy then smilingly 
took his son to the lying-in room and showed 
him the boy. 

Later Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar noted: 
' “Grandfather in his wisdom understood the 
sort of obstinate bull that I would grow into ; 
hence the joke.” ‘ / 

Soon all the members .of the family and 
even the neighbours realised what sort ofa 
bull had arrived in the family. In sheer naughti- 
ness the boy was hard to beat. 
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The boy Iswar Chandra was rather thin, 
had a large head and a slight stammering 
when he grew excited. A natural butt of jokes 
from his fellows he would have been but for 
the terrific fight he put up when roused. He 
was a natural leader in boyish expeditions ; he 
would steal fruits from others’ gardens ; and 
he would take revenge by wrecking things and 
spreading filth in front of neighbours’ gates in 
sheer deviltry. And he would take a terrible lot 
of punishment from his father when reports 
reached the latter. 

In one of the Many textbooks that he wrote 
for the young, Iswar Chandra had drawn a 
Pen-picture of two boys of opposite characters. 
One, Gopal, was the Standard of virtue and was 
loved by everyone. The other, Rakhal, was the 
model of naughtiness. He was disobedient, 
quarrelsome and had a perfect distaste for 
anything concerning studies. Poet Tagore has 
commented that Iswar Chandra in his early 
boyhood resembled Rakhal more than Gopal 
but for one item. That was his eagerness for 
studies and his capacity for learning. 

Iswar Chandra was put into the pathsala 
(primary school) of Kalikanta Chattopadhyaya 
when he was five years old. Kalikanta was a 
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good teacher and grew genuinely fond of this 
bright student. For three years Iswar studied 
under Kalikanta. Then Kalikanta reported to 
Thakurdas that his son had mastered all that he 
had to offer and should now be put into some 
institution of higher learning. 

So they took the road to Calcutta. From , 
Birsingha to Calcutta was a distance of about 
fifty miles. The party consisted of Thakurdas, 
Iswar Chandra, Kalikanta and a servant who 
carried young Iswar from time to time. They 
reached the main road near Salkia. Iswar saw 
a flat stone tablet standing by the wayside. To 
him it resembled the sort of stone slab that the 
family used for grinding spices. The curious 
boy naturally queried: “Father, why is such a 
Stone kept standing there ?” Father smiled. 
“Look, boy, this is known as a milestone. 
Notice carefully ; you will see the number 19 
is engraved on the stone. That means we are 
nineteen miles from Calcutta. As we approach 
Calcutta we shall see one such milestone after 
each mile. The next stone will indicate 18. 
miles.” f 

The boy approached the stone, put his hand 
over each of the two engraved numbers and said: 
“So this is number one and this is number 
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nine.” Father smiled and nodded affectionately 
to show that the boy was right. 

Iswar's curiosity was roused. As they, 
advanced a mile, the boy ran up and shouted the 
numbers and felt them with his fingers. After 
passing the tenth mile he told his father with 
confidence, “Father I now know the English 
numerals.” 

Father said: “All right we will test you.” 

Thus as they crossed each mile the boy 
shouted the number. At the sixth milestone 
Iswar’s attention was diverted and he failed to 
notice it. At the fifth milestone Thakurdas 
said: “Come on, Iswar, tell us the number.” 
Young Iswar was puzzled. He said with a 
frown: “Father, there must have been some 
mistake. The number engraved on this stone 
ought to be six, but I find here number five 
instead.” 


The boy had Passed the test 
This stor 


Tesidence of Bhagabat 
l put up. All the friends 
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all along suffered from a sense of frustration 
for not being able’ to pursue his studies in 
Sanskrit, and not being able to start a chaius- 
pathi. He wanted his son to be well educated 
in Sanskrit. The ultimate compromise 
was that Iswar Chandra was to be admitted to 
the Sanskrit College where there was provision 
for instruction in both Sanskrit and English. 

So, on June 1, 1829, Iswar Chandra was 
admitted to the Sanskrit College. And twelve © 
years and five months elapsed before he passed 
out of the college, having completed his studies. 
This period was marked by three features : 
first, his eminent success in all the examina- 
tions ; second, his hard labour at studies ; and 
third, all the pains and ‘sufferings consequent 
on utter poverty. 

By March 1831, Iswar Chandra won a 
scholarship of Rs 5 per month and many 
books as prizes. Inthe examination of 1832-33, 
his scholarship was reduced to Rs 2 per month, 
causing him intense heartache. j 

Iswar Chandra requested his father to 

„awaken him at a 12 o'clock at night, so that he 
could continue hls studies at night. And that 
became the usual practice. 

From 1833 he once again wona scholar- 
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ship of Rs 5 per month. In the annual exami- 
nation of 1835 he again stood first. 

Initially they all lived at the residence of 
Bhagabat Chandra where Iswar Chandra 
received the full motherly affection from the 
host’s daughter, Raimoni. Later in life Iswar 
Chandra wrote: “I have been accused of 
being partial to women, and I confess, not 
untruthfully. If a person, after seeing the 
affection, kindness and benevolence of Raimoni 
and benefiting fully therefrom fails to be 
partial to women, then there is no worse 
ungrateful wretch on earth.” 

. However, some time later they had to shift 
fo a one-room tenement in the Burrabazar 
area, Iswar Chandra had to follow a routine 
of this nature : he took his bath in the Ganga 
early in the morning; then on the way back 
home he went to the market to make the daily 

` purchases ; back home, he cooked the meals 
for four persons ; after meals he cleaned up the 
utensils and then proceeded to the college. As 
a result of all this he usually had broken nail 
ends and his hand carrieda yellowish taint. 

Iswar ate after others had finished their 
meals. They ate, squatting on the floor of the 
kitchen. As he sat down with his food, some- 
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times worms came up from a nearby filthy 
drain and practically invaded his dish. Iswar 
sat with a jar of water and washed away the 
invading worms by splashing water on the 
fioor and in this way finished his meals. 

All this took a severe toll on his health and 
he fell seriously ill several times. But nothing 
could stop him, The struggle went on. The 
obstinate ‘bull’ from Birsingha could not be 
thrown off his course by any rigour of the fight. 

From 1837 Iswar secured a higher scholar- 
ship of Rs 8 per month. In the annual exami- 
nation of 1838 he stood first and secured a 
cash prize of Rs 80. And he had been winning 
any number of books in prizes all these years. 
He also won a prize of Rs 100 for a poetical 
composition. $ 

In those days the English judges needed the 
aid of a ‘pundit’ well versed in Sanskrit to 
interpret Hindu Law. Many students aspired 
for the lucrative post. On April 22, 1839, 
Iswar Chandra appeared for the examination 
under the Hindu Law Committee and won the 
Certificate of Merit on May 16 of the same year. 

In the meantime, Iswar Chandra had been 
honoured with the title ‘Vidyasagar —the 
Ocean of Learning. \ 
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Ultimately, on Deeember 4, 1841, Iswar 
Chandra obtained the certificate of passing 
from the Sanskrit College. The certificate ran ` 
thus : “We hereby certify that Ishwar Chandar 
Bidiyasagar has attended at the Government 
Sanskrit College for 12 years 5 months and 
studied the following branches of Hindoo 
Literature, Grammar, Belles Letters, Rhetoric, 
Arithmetic —Logic, Theology and Law, that he 
has attained very good proficiency on the 
subject of these studies and that he conducted 
himself weli.” The certificate was issued by the 
General Committee of Public Instruction. 4 

One very important fact, however, remains 
unmentioned. While Iswar Chandra was still a 
student of the Sanskrit College, at about the 
age of fourteen, he was married to Dinamayee 
Devi, daughter of Satrughna Bhattacharyya. 


> 


WITHIN a month, on December 29, 1841, to be 
precise, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar became the 
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‘Sheristadar or Head Pandit of the Fort 
William College at Calcutta. This college aimed 
at teaching the young civilians from England. 
So Vidyasagar had to quickly make up his 


deficiency in English and Hindi and this he did 


in a short while by private study. Very soon 
his activities and influence increased. He was a 
teacher and examiner at the Fort William 
College. He was an unofficial adviser to 
Mr Marshall, the secretary of the college and 
assisted him in the annual examination of 
candidates for scholarships in the Sanskrit 
College. - 

Vidyasagar as a teacher faced the deficiency 
of good Bengali books which he might offer the 
students for study and exercise. So the first 
book he wrote was Vasudevacharita, 2 work on 
the life of Srikrishna, adapted from the 
Bhagavata. It was a free translation. But as 
it was something of an exposition of Hindu 
religion, it was rejected as inappropriate text 
for students. It was never printed and the 
manuscript had been lost. f 

On April 6, 1846, Vidyasagat Was appointed 
Assistant Secretary to the Sanskrit College at 
a monthly salary of Rs 50. As a matter of fact 
it was Mr Marshall who wanted Vidyasagar to 
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accept this-post. Vidyasagar had a feeling that 
he might not pull on well with the secretary, 
Mr Russomay Dutta. So he appealed to Mr 
Marshall that his younger brother Dinabandhu 
Vidyaratna be appointed to the post vacated by 
him. Money was then a matter of serious 
concern to him. After his first appointment as 
Sheristadar in the Fort William College, 
Vidyasagar had made his father retire and had 
been regularly paying him Rs 20 per: month for 
the maintenance of the family in the village. 
There were about twenty dependents’ in 
Calcutta, relatives and others, who were fed, 
clothed and sheltered on his earning. Hence 
precaution had to be taken. 

The situation became rather difficult very 
soon. On Mr Marshall’s suggestion, Vidya- 
Sagar prepared anote for all-round improve- 
ment of the Sanskrit College and submitted it 
through the Secretary, Russomay Dutta. In 
spite of Mr Marshall’s enthusiastic support, the 
Secretary found much fault with the plan and 
did not submit the full plan to the authorities. 
As a result the plan was rejected. 

This was too much for Vidyasagar and he 
submitted his resignation to the Council of , 
Education on April 30, 1847. In his resignation 
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letter he mentioned : “My reason for resigning 
is that I do not find those opportunities of 
being useful in anticipation of which I applied 
for the appointment.” His resignation was 
accepted on July 16, 1847. 

Vidyasagar. had started a printing press in 
collaboration with his friend Madanmohan 
Tarkalankar sometime before his resignation. 
A press prints books and there must be good 
arrangement for their sale. The Sanskrit Press 
Depository was, therefore, founded in 1847. 

. The first published book of Vidyasagar was 
Betal Panchavimsati which came out in 1847. 
The original source of. the book was Kathasa- 
ritsagara in Sanskrit. But he. had actually 
adapted it from the Hindi work Baital Pachchisi. 
The reason was obvious. As Sheristadar in the 
Fort William College, Vidyasagar had to teach - 
Hindi along with Bengali. So the whole enter- 
prise had probably started as a test of his 
ability to translate from Hindi. This book was 
very popular during the nineteenth century and 
remains a landmark in the history of the devel- 
opment of Bengali prose, for here the use of 
literary prose is marked for the first time. 

His next book Banglar Itihas (History of 
Bengal), adapted from Marshman’s Outlines of 
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the History of Bengal for the Use of Youths in 
` India “came out in the next year. 

Vidyasagar was back in service once again 
on March l, 1849 as the Head Writer and 
Treasurer of the Fort William College. 

His third book, Jivan Charita, was also 
published in 1849. It was based onthe Exem- 
plary Biography by Chambers. The book was 
intended to serve as .a textbook for young 
students. It was significant that in setting up 
model characters for children to emulate, 
Vidyasagar chose all European characters and 
each of them was a scientist, or, to be more 
precise, a hero of science, Vidyasagar intro- 
duced to young Bengali students such characters 
as Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Herschell, etc. 
The outstanding characteristic of each of them 
was their devotion to Science, their extreme 
Struggle to discover truth and find material 
answers to material questions. Every one of 
them was self-reliant and established himself by 
fighting against heavy odds. 

Itis not that Vidyasagar was unpatriotic 
and did not like to present the lives of his own 
countrymen. That ambition he genuinely had, 
and he collected materials: for such an enter- 
prise, but ultimately could not work out the 
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; project for lack of time. 


Let us try to understand Vidyasagar’s mind. 
His object was to create a new generation of 
young men who would be able to come out of 
the rut of old prejudices, parochial vanity, the 
habit of parrot-like and dogmatic repetition of 
old shastras. He wanted the students to be 
modern men and that is why he put up the 
lives of scientists for the students to emulate. 

Incidentally, he: enriched the Bengali 
language by creating a working vocabulary of 
scientific terminology in Bengali. 

On December 5, 1850, he came back to the 
Sanskrit College as Professor of, Literature on 
a salary of Rs 90. This time he made the 
condition that he should be given the powers 
of the principal of the college for the proper 
functioning of the institution. 

On December 16, 1850, he submitted a 
report on the teaching of Sanskrit and general 
administration of the college which is an 
exemplary document of its kind. First of all, 
he carefully and scrupulously analysed the 
texts and the methods of teaching of each 
branch of study and made recommendations 
thereon. These were breath-taking in their 
scientific and rationalistic approach and the 
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boldness of proposals. He proposed a complete 

reorganisation of admission and promotion of 
students. After regretting the “laxity of general 

discipline’, he put in his own suggestions. His 
confidence was expressed in the following 

terms: “There is no inherent cause whatever - 
why the discipline in this college should not be 

equal to that which obtains in any English 

institution. The same methods require only to 
be enacted and enforced,” .! 

His note ended with the foll 
graph: 

“In conclusion, I beg leave to observe, that 
the changes now Proposed by me in the system 
of the college are the Tesults of a long and 
‘anxious consideration of the subject, They are 
extensive, but I have endeavoured to select only 
those which are absolutely necessary for the 
efficiency of the institution, and which are 
quite practicable. Should the council be 


pleased to adopt these Suggestions, I have 
Sanguine hopes that the happy and speedy 
results, under an efficient and speedy super- 
vision, will be, that the college will become a 
Seat of pure and profound Sanskrit learning, 
and at the same time a nursery of improved 
vernacular literature and ‘of teachers throughly 
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qualified to disseminate that literature amongst 
the masses of their fellow-countrymen.” 

This passage is significant. It sets out in 
brief Vidyasagar’s main object as educating . 
“the masses of fellow-countrymen”. That 
could only be done through the medium of 
their own vernacular. This language had to be 
carefully‘ and lovingly fostered by competent 
men, properly: educated and trained. Such 
development would be based on Sanskrit. That 
its content would be modern, rationalistic and 
scientific, though not specifically stated in this 
passage, was patent enough from the whole 
memorandum as well as from his own efforts. 

John Drinkwater Bethune was an enthusiast 
for female education. He wanted to start a 
school for Bengalee girls. In spite of many 
hurdles he was ultimately able to found the 
Hindu Balika Vidyalaya. In December 1850, 
Vidyasagar became its first secretary. After the 
death of Bethune in August 1851, the school 
was renamed Bethune Girls’ School. x 

Vidyasagar got one Sanskrit motto inscribed 
on the body of the horse-carriage which 
meant: “The daughter, too, must be reared and 
educated weli.” He knew that people had a 
blind faith in the verses of the shastras which 
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were used by conservatives to maintain the old 
order. So he sought to justify change by 
quoting the Shastras. This was the beginning in 


Vidyasagar's efforts to spread education among . 


women. 

To come back to -the story of Sanskrit 
College, Vidyasagar became the Actin g Secretary 
of the College on January 5, 1851. However, 
on January 22, 1851, the post of the Secretary 
was abolished and Vidyasagar became its first 
Principal ona salary of Rs 150 per month. 

In recommending Vidyasagar for the post 
F.J. Mouat, Secretary, Council of Education 
wrote : “He is, in addition, a man ofan amount 
of decision and energy of character rarely met 
with in a native of Bengal—”’ 

In those days there was little discipline in 
the Sanskrit College. The students came and 
went as they liked. There was no regularity in 
attendance. The teachers often came late, took 
their midday siesta and started teaching only in 
the afternoon. After the appearance of Vidya- 
Sagar on the scene as Principal, all this 
changed. He insisted on everyone being present 
punctually at 10-30 a.m. and issued instructions 
that no student would be permitted to leave the 
premises without proper passes. The teachers 
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also had to come in time and take their classes 
regularly. 

There was, however, one exception. This 
was one of the old guards, Jagannath Tarka- 
panchanan, who had taught Vidyasagar 
himself when the latter was a student of the 
Sanskrit College. Tarkapanchanan was a 
habitual late-comer. Vidyasagar could not pull 
him up in the normal course. So Vidyasagar 
was seen standing at the college gate every day 
at 10-30 a.m. As his erstwhile teacher approa- 
ched, he moved up with folded hands and 
enquired anxiously, “Are you coming just 
now, sir ? Is everything all right ?” The much- 
> surprised “sir” would look this way and 
that, mumble something in reply and hurriedly 
enter the college. This went on for 
a few days. Then the old gentleman ultimately 
surrendered and started coming in time. 

Education in the Sanskrit College was free 
in those days. But the result of this was not 
uniformly good. It happened in many cases 
that the students, after admission, left the 
college for quite a considerable period and 
came back at will. No regularity or discipline 
could be maintained. At Vidyasagar’s instance 
an admission fee of Rs 2 was introduced from 
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August 1852. So, if a student’s name was 
once struck off the rolls, he would have to pay 
Rs 2 over again for readmission. From 1854 a 
regular monthly tuition fee of Re 1 was 
charged. 

Previously the College remained closed on 
the first and eighth of the lunar calender every 
month. Vidyasagar introduced the rule that 
the College would remain closed only on 
Sundays. 

Previously only students of the Brahmin and 
Vaidya castes were admitted to the College. 
From July 9, 1851, Kayasthas were accorded 
the same privilege. In December 1851, it was 
~ declared that the doors of the College would 

be open to any student belonging toa -respect- 
able Hindu family, irrespective of caste. 

Vidyasagar insisted on discipline, but was 
very much against physical punishment. Caning 
was stopped ; he frequently pulled up teachers 
who were in the habit of beating students. 
Some teachers had to leave on account of this 
habit. 

Vidyasagar could be hard with the students 
too, as necessity arse. On more than one 
occasion’he expelled a number of students from ` 
the college, because of some serious mis- 
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demeanours. But if a student genuinely regret- 
ted his misdeed and offered an apology, he 
would be readily forgiven.. 

Vidyasagar’s pen had not, in the meantime, 
remained idle. In 1851, his two books, 
Bodhadaya (Dawn of Knowledge) and Upakra- 
manika (Introduction to Sanskrit Grammar) 
were published. 

Bodhadaya was based on Rudiments of 
Knowledge by Chambers. This book aimed at 
introducing young children to the world around 
them. Its outstanding characteristic was its 
scientific content and attitude. The vast popu- 
larity of the book could be gauged from the 
fact that it ran into about one hundred editions 
during his lifetime. i 

On being pointed out that such a primer for 
children ought to have contained some refer- 
ence to God, Vidyasagar in a later edition 
added one very short essay of a few lines which 
began like this: “God is immanent conscious- 
ness, not perceivable by the senses.” Critics 
again objected that such description would go 
over the heads of young „students. Vidyasagar 
readily accepted the criticism and omitted the 
sentence. Later editions carried a description 
on the following lines: “God has created all 
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matter, whether animal, plant or inanimate 
object, That is why God is known as, the 
Creator. He cannot be seen; yet he exists 
everywhere. Whatever we do He sees. What- 
ever we think He knows. His is supreme 
kindness. He feeds all and preserves all.” 
Whether this was Vidyasagar’s personal 
belief or not is immaterial. What is significant 
is that he did not introduce the Hindu 
pantheon. Neither Hindus, nor Muslims, nor 
Christians, nor anyone belonging to any other 
religious sect could object to such presentation. 
Such freedom from dogma would be remark- 
able at any time ; it was particularly so ina 
Sanskritist of an orthodox Hindu Brahmin 
family of nineteenth-century Bengal. Vidya- 
Sagar was indeed laying down the foundations 
of a new nation comprising all communities of 
all faiths. ; 
In his criticism of the methods of teaching 
in the Sanskrit College, he made slashing 
attacks on the texts used for teaching grammar. 
‘His ‘main concern was over the system of 
memorising the rules without any idea of the 
actual structure of the language. Moreover, he 
considered that the Bengalee student would 
understand Sanskrit grammar better if he were 
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taught through the Bengali medium. So he 
scientifically classified the rules, simplified them 
for introductory purposes, and presented them 
in simple Bengali. This still remains an out- 
standing primer on the subject. This was 
followed later by his Byakaran-Kaumudi in 
1853. 

The first attempts at spreading primary 
education through the medium of Bengali 
under British rule took place during the Gover- 
nor-Generalship of Sir Henry Hardinge. One 
hundred and one schools, known as Hardinge 
Schools, were established in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. The teachers for these schools were 
selected by Marshall and Vidyasagar, both of 
the Fort William College. The schools in 
Bengal, however, soon fell into a bad state. 
On March 24, 1854, Frederick J. Halliday, then 
a member of the Council of Education, sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the Government on 
the improvement of vernacular education in 
Bengal. This memorandum, however, Was 
based on Vidyasagar’s suggestions. Then on 
May 1, Halliday became the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. As the Lieutenant- 
Governor, he forwarded the memorandum 
submitted by Vidyasagar- to the Governor- 
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General with the following comment 9 

“I append a memorandum on the subject 
drawn up by the energetic and able Principal 
of the Sanskrit College who as is well known 
has long been zealous in the cause of verna- 
cular education, and has done much to 
promote it, both by his improved system in the 
Sanskrit College and by elementary works 
which he has published for the use of schools.” 

In November 1853, Dr J.R. Ballantyne, 
Principal, Sanskrit College of Banaras, visited 
the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and submitted 
a report. In this report, though Dr Ballantyne 
was full of appreciation for Vidyasagar, he 
made certain suggestions for altering the 
course set in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
The authorities naturally wanted Dr Ballan- 
tyne’s suggestions to be implemented in. 
Calcutta, and Vidyasagar to be in ‘constant 
communication’ with Dr Ballantyne about the 
former’s work here. 

To the Council Dr Ballantyne, an English- 
man, obviously possessed superior judgment. 
But Vidyasagar reacted very strongly against 
these. First of all, he- differed with most of 
Dr Ballantyne’s suggestions and explained why 
they should be rejected. In the process he lashed 
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Out against the ‘bigotry ‘of the learned of 
India.’ Dr Ballantyne, in his report, had men- 
tioned that “European science recognises all 
those elementary truths that had been reached 
by Hindu speculation”. Vidyasagar said: “It is 
not possible in all cases, I fear, that we shall be 
able to show them real agreement between 
European science and Hindu Shastras. Even if 
we take it for granted that we shall be able to 

point out agreement- between the two, it 
‘appears tome to bea hopeless task to conci- 
liate the learned of India to the acceptance of 
the advancing science of Europe. They area 
body of men whose longstanding prejudices are 
unshakable...I regret to say that I cannot 
persuade myself to believe that there is any 
hope of reconciling the learned of India to the 
Teception of new scientific truths.” 

Vidyasagar further commented: “What we 
require is to extend the benefit of education to 
the mass of the people. Let us establish a 
number of vernacular schools, let us prepare a 

. series of vernacular class books on useful and 
instructive subjects, let us raise up a band of 
men qualified to undertake the responsible duty 
of teachers and the object is done. . . . To raise 
up such a useful class of men is the object T 
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have proposed to myself and to the accomp- 
lishment of which the whole energy of our 
Sanskrit College should be directed.” 

Regarding his own status and judgement, 
he said: “For the present at. least I am unvwill- 
ing to mix up with the discussion of an 
important matter any question ofa personal 
character in being forced to adopt a plan of 
study which I cannot approve of or in being 
obliged to communicate to a fellow principal 
in the same position in the service with myself 

+ on the progress of my classes,—conditions 
which I suspect few educated Englishmen will 
be found to submit to.... 

“But if compelled to adopt all his compila- 
tions without any reference to my own humble 
judgement as to their utility and value or to 
their adoptation to the peculiar wants of the 
institution over which, I have the honour to 
preside, ‘my occupation is gone!’ ” 

In the face of such clear threats of resigna- 
tion, the Council did not press its point and 
Vidyasagar won' another battle for the vindi-. 
cation of the rights of Indians. 

In this year, that is, 1853, Vidyasagar " 
established a free school in Birsingha, his 
native village. 
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In January 1854, Vidyasagar became 2 
member of the Board of Examiners. 

On May 1, 1855, Vidyasagar was appointed 
an Additional Inspector of Schools for four 
districts—Nadia, Hooghly, Burdwan and 
Midnapore: This assignment was in addition 
to his normal duties of Principal of the Sanskrit 
College. His salary was raised to Rs 200 per 
month. ; 

Vidyasagar now proceeded to tackle 
another problem, essentially linked up with the 
basic issue of better education—the problem 
of selecting good teachers for the model 
schools. 

Thus the Normal School was founded with 
Akshoy Kumar Dutta as its Head Master. 
Akshoy Dutta was a writer of exceedingly fine 
Bengali prose. This school aimed at solving 
the problem of finding good teachers for the 
model schools that were being established. 
Between August 22, 1854 and January 14, 
1856, Vidyasagar had 20 model schools esta- 
blished in the four districts under his charge. 

From November 1856, his designation was 
changed from Assistant Inspector to Special 
Inspector. At this stage Vidyasagar launched 
the campaign for setting UP girls’. schools. We 
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have already noted that he was the honorary 
secretary of the Bethune Girls’ School, the 
growthand development of which was consi- 
derably owing to the energy and wisdom of 
Vidyasagar. He served in that capacity till 
March 1856 when the Government accepted full 
responsibility for the school. His present 
campaign, however, was big in its sweep and 
quick in its tempo. 

It is necessary here to digress a little from 
the subject of Vidyasagar’s educational activi- 
ties to discuss his contributions to women’s 
emancipation in Bengal. For the two are 
inter-connected. 


4 


A BENGALI monthly magazine, named 
Sarbashubhakari (that which does good to 
all), was published in 1850 with- Matilal 
Chattopadhyayay as its editor. In its very first 
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issue, it carried an article on the. defects of early 
marriage. It did not bear the author’s name, 
but later it was established that Vidyasagar had 
written this article. This may be said to be the 
first salvo fired by Vidyasagar against Hindu 
orthodoxy and the criminal enslavement of its 
womankind. 

Hindu Bengal in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century treated its women as chattels. 
This was true particularly among the upper 
castes. It was among the upper classes again 
that a reaction against the inhuman treatment 
meted out to women had set in. 

A new class had made its appearance in 
Bengal. They owed their wealth to their con- 
tact with the British administrators and traders. 
They learnt English so that necessary contacts 
could be maintained. But ideas have a habit 
of leaping over commercial calculations. British 
administration and British trade made breaches 
in the old way of life; British [missionaries 
attacked the old faith; English books brought 
in new ideas about man and nature. 

Suddenly some old customs appeared 
vicious. English-educated men had acquired 
the courage to speak out and criticise. Old 
rituals even seemed repellent and myths 
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childish. j 

Raja Rammohan Roy had fought for the 
aboliton of Sati, i.e. burning widows on the 
funeral pyre of the dead husbands. And he 
had succeeded. Sati was abolished in Decem- 
ber 1829. 

The Hindu College was established on 
January 20, 1817. 

By 1818 Bengali journals started coming 
out. 

Rammohan, in his zeal for religous reform, 
had founded the Brahmo Samaj on August 
20, 1829. 

Derozio, at the age of 17, had joined the 
Hindu college in 1826 and within a year or so, 
with the help of his young enthusiastic students, 
had founded the ‘Academic Association’. This 
was the beginning of the “Young Bengal’ 
movement. 

Derozio and his group raised the banner of 
revolt. Rationalism was the standard they 
raised. They criticised all the existing practices 
from the point of view not of faith but of 
rationality. And by their cold logic they found 
much of the Indian way of living and thinking 
deficient. They then carried, their declared 

rebellion from thought to practice. In prac- 
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tice, Europe, England mainly, provided the 
model. 

They spoke English; they dressed like 
Englishmen and often in an extremely out- 
landish manner; they thought that they were 
thinking like ‘free’ Englishmen. To them 
‘freedom’ meant thinking, speaking and acting 
like Englishmen. Some of them became 
Christians. Then they turned their ideas of 
` freedom into an active campaign. 

The angry young men of the Young Bengal 
movement gathered round ‘Goldighi’—the 
present College Square—and delivered speeches 
attacking Hindu rituals. They ate beef and 
drank wine in the public park, making a display 
of the whole thing. 

Orthodoxy hit back, and on April 25, 1831, 
Derozio was sacked from the Hindu College 
for propagating- anti-Hindu opinion and 
atheism, and the young rebel, the genius of the 
Young Bengal movement, died of cholera that 
very year at the age of 22. 

‘Those young men were undoubtedly rebels, 
but even as such they were hopelessly alienated 
from the masses of their countrymen: They 
aroused strong reactions in elite society for 
their injudicious excesses. Nonetheless they , 
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left a bright tradition of rationality and 
humanism, of independent thinking and free 
criticism, of courageous attempt at living the 
way they thought to be right and of making 
sacrifices for forcing the pace of social change. 
And the society did need radical and funda- 
mental change. 

It was particularly the condition of women 
that cried for immediate change. Sati had been 
abolished, but there remained the evils of early 
marriage, of polygamy by male ‘Kulin’ 
Brahmins, of young widowhood. 

The learned men taught that one who 

, married off his daughter at 8 would reap great 
virtue. Marrying off one’s daughter at 9 or 10 
would similarly accumulate great virtue in 
balancing of accounts in after-life. Similarly, 
failure to marry off the duaghter of a Kulin 
Brahmin ‘to another Kulin'would entail a 
serious fall from grace, divine as well as social. 
In the opposite way marriage of one’s daughter 
to a Kulin entailed a considerable rise in favour, 
both divine and social. 

It would seem that the best way to book a 

` comfortable seat in paradise was to have a 
large number of daughters,. to marry them all , 
off before they were eight (in the delivery room 
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if possible) and to get Kulin sons-in-law all the 
while. : 

The learned men said: putrarthe kriyate 
bharyya” (the purpose of marriage is to beget 
sons). This is almost like saying the purpose 
of purchasing a cow is to have milk. Sons 
were needed for maintaining property, for 
‘adding to property and for aid in old age. So 
get a wife, a mere mechanism for producing 
sons. ; 

The learned men also stipulated that women 
in early age should be under the control of 
their fathers, in youth and maturity under that 
of their husbands, and in old age under that 
Of their sons. l 

Women were property, to be used by men. 
This is what progressive thinking in the mme- 
teenth century protested against. This is also 
what Vidyasagar lashed out against. : 

In his article on the evils of early marriage, 
Vidyasagar rebutted all orthodox arguments, 
showed the evils arising out of the existing 
practice and specially wrote with deep feelings 
about the sufferings of child-widows who were 
forced into a life of abstinence and semi-slavery. 
He unerringly explained the essence of marriage 
as mutual love between the husband and the 
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The short essay bore all the marks of the 
rationality, common sense and deep humanity 
that were Vidyasagar’s own. 

The next shots that were fired were his Pro- 
posals as to Whether Widow Marriage should be- 
come Current in Society, published in January 
1855, and Proposals as to Whether Widow Marri- 
age should become Current in Society—Book II, 
published in October, 1855. These two fell like 
bomb-shells on somnolent, vegetating minds. 
The whole country was shaken. This was no 
outpouring of the heart of an angry rebel. Here 
was one who was recognised as one of the 
most learned men in Bengal, who wasaa genuine 
Bengalee Brahmin in all respects, who was 
respected and loved by all for his character, 
service and- sacrifice, declaring firmly that 
widow marriage is perfectly lawful by the 
standards of Hindu shastras. 

The progressives were elated, the champions 
of orthodoxy frustrated and angry, and the 
common people amazed. ` 

Vidyasagar thought that he knew the 
Bengalee mind. Therefore he based his argu- 
ment on the shastric recommendation of Para- 
sara with the idea that if the people could be 
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persuaded about the justice of the case on 
religious grounds, the battle would be won. 

Patently he had underestimated the power- 
ful hold of prejudice and convention. Learned 
men were put up to write against Vidyasagar. 
Their fulminations have long been forgotten, 
but Vidyasagar’s writings have stood the test of 
time. 

Then started the calumnies. One of the 
learned gentlemen wrote that Vidyasagar had _ 
misquoted Parasara. He went further and 
hinted that Vidyasagar had inserted the relevant 
linés, It took very little time to prove that 
manuscripts had different readings and autho- 
ritative texts were available to prove that 
Vidyasagar had done neither. 

This was followed by mud-slinging of the 
meanest type. Some wrote that Vidyasagar 
had taken up the cause of widow-marriage be- 
cause of his interest in a young widow. Others 
put out a more innocent story. His brother 
had written that Vidyasagar undertook the 
cause of widow marriage at his mother’s 
request. 

As far as on 
Devi’s character, she might eas 
this suggestion to her son in 


e can understand Bhagabati 
ily have made 
her desperate 
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anger and sorrow against the inhuman cruelties 
inflicted on the widows. But it would really 
amount to gross misunderstanding of 
Vidyasagar’s character if one holds on to such 
explanations. ; 

It should be noted that the questions of 
social reform were all being discussed by the 
educated public opinion of Bengal. An en- 
lightened and. sensitive mind like that of 
Vidyasagar could not but respond to them, take 
them up, consider them seriously and soberly 
and come to its own decisions. What is more, 
his sense of identity with the suffering humanity 
could not but make him a champion of 
women’s emancipation. He had already spoken 
against early marriage; he had taken up the 
cause of widow marriage; still later he cam- 
paigned against multiple marriages by , the 
Kulins. And to round up the whole cam- 
paign, he took up the cause of women’s educa- 
tion and started girls’ schools on a large scale. 
All these are beads on the same string. 
Vidyasagar’s actions were neither accidental 
nor were they caused by mere emotional over- 
flow of pity. 

But he could have drawn the line at writing 
articles and stopped going beyond that. What- 
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ever urged him to risk his life, mortgage his 
property, lose his friends and get cut off from 
his relatives ? x 
That is where lies the difference between a 
mere radical and a genuine revolutionary. 
Vidyasagar was an outstanding man of action. 
He could not stop at mere preaching. We had 
to go all out to see that his ideas were turned 
into actions. He had written to his brother, 
Sambhuchandra: “Introduction of widow 
marriage in our society is the highest achieve- 
mert of my life. It is not likely that I shall 
ever achieve anything greater than this. I have 
lost all I possessed for this and 1 am prepared 
to lay down my life, too, if necessary.” 
Vidyasagar met learned men in debates and 
never accepted defeat. But the fight went on. 
As he started collecting signatures to be put up 
before the Government, the campaign of or- 
thodoxy against him rose in fury. Orthodox 
Brahmins cursed him; funsters wrote parodies 
on him: Raja Radhakanto Deb Bahadur also 
started a parallel campaign of collection of 
about 30,000 signatures against a much smaller 
number collected by Vidyasagar and both the 
petitions were submitted to the Government, 
Vidyasagar’s being submitted on October 4, 1855. 
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Then, on November 17, 1855, the Bill for 
validation of widow marriage was introduced 
in tHe legislature. and it was finally passed as 
law on July 26, 1856 (Act XV of 1856). 

Against the fond hopes of the orthodoxy, 
Vidyasagar actually started a campaign for 
giving ‘off widows in marriage and the first ' 

_ marriage between Sris Chandra Vidyaratna and 
Kalimati Devi took place within a few months 
of the passing of the Act. A series of similar 
marriages followed. 

Vidyasagar spent money like water over 
these marriages. He incurred debts; he mort- 
gaged his property; those friends who had 
offered help fell back. Yet he went on. 

. Vidyasagar’s only son Narayan Chandra 
Vidyaratna married a widow of his own accord. 
Vidyasagar blessed the marriage unreservedly. 

On December 27, 1855, Vidyasagar sub- 
mitted another petition to the Government for 
the abolition of polygamy by Kulin Brahmins. 
The Government, however, took no legal steps 
on this. = 

In 1857, Calcutta University was established 
and Vidyasagar was one of its first Fellows. 

In 1857, Vidyasagar had an understanding 
that Lieutenant-Governor Halliday wanted 
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spread of female education. Taking this as 
assurance of support by the Government, 
Vidyasagar went on opening girls’ schools. 
This was a job close to his heart. This was 
another step forward in the cause of em- 
ancipation of women. Between November 
1857 and May 1858 Vidyasagar opened 35 
girls’ schools in the districts of Hooghly, 
Burdwan, Midnapore and Nadia. The total 
. number of students was 1,300 and the cost 
involved was Rs. 835 per year. 

The Government at this stage held back 
and refused to sanction money. And so the 
liability fell on him. Later, after much insis- 
tence, Vidyasagar was paid money enough to 
pay off arears and loans, but all further help 
was refused. Vidyasagar felt extremely frus- 
trated. There was no understanding about 
policy matters with his superior officer. 

Thus it came about that Vidyasagar resigned 


from his post on November 3, 1858. N 
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VIDYASAGAR’S pen, however, had not remained 
idle all this while. His outstanding literary 
work, Shakuntala, an adaptation of Kalidasa’s . 
Abhijnana Shakuntalam, was published in 
December, 1854. This adaptation bore all the 
marks of an original work. Bankimchandra, 
the great novelist, wrote about this work: 
“Nobody had ever written such sweet Bengali 
prose before him and no one since.” 

The other work that excelled this was his 
Sitar Banabas (Exile of Sita), published in 
1860, based on Uttara Ramacharita by 
Bhababhuti. Sitar Banabas still remains an 
outstanding literary work. Vidyasagar left an 
object lesson in translation. The sonorous 
musical language had a rhythm all its own, 
which led Sri Tarashankar Bandyopadhyaya 
to comment that Vidyasagar was the father of 
prose-poems in Bengali. 

Vidyasagar’s Bhranti Bilas, based on 
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Shakespgare’s Comedy of Errors, published in 
1869, exhibited how felicitously he could adapt 
from English as well. He presented it in a 
Story form. Probably Lamb’s Tales were his 
model. 

Several features stand out: 

_ First, his writings were mainly purposive, 
either educational or directly propagandist. 

Secondly, the artist in him, however, 
touched with his magic brush even the text- 
books, not to speak of journalistic writings or 
literary translations. They sang out with a 
new music. Rabindranath said that Vidyasa- 
gar’s simple lines in the child’s first primer 
had rung with the music of poetry to him in 
his early childhood. 

Thirdly, in his adaptations, too, he omitted 
all vulgar allusions and references to the 
miraculous. The first was due to his refined 
taste and sensitivity and the second to his 
essential rationality. 

His strict rejection of obscenity and vulgari- 
ty are evident in all his writings as well as in 
his criticisms of Sanskrit literature. This was 
Not just blind puritanical censorship. Vidya- 
Sagar possessed a keen sense of humour and 
in some of his journalistic writings he ably 
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tackled eroticism. Ni : 

But crudity and vulgarity are found in 
Sanskrit literature as an expression of low taste 
predominant in the stagnant medieval society. 
These, again, were dominant in the popular 
literature of nineteenth-century Bengal as 
catering to the low taste of the idle and cor- 
rupt rich and their foolish hangers-on. 
Vidyasagar was campaigning for new values ; 
he was building a new nation. He boldly cut 
out the dross, as he successfully brought out 
the glittering gold of the mighty literature that 
he was adapting for the Bengalees. i 

His rational and scientific mind equally 
rejected the miraculous. From his point of 
view the people had enough: of myths and 
miracles ; it was now their task to study 
Science and tackle the material world. That 
is why he had no patience with the references 
to the miraculous happenings that guided the 
destiny of men, so long as these were not 
artistically essential for the development of 
the story. 

The best example is found in Sitar Banabas. 
Bhababhuti in his Uttara Ramacharita describ- 
ed that when at last Sita was brought before 
Rama’s court, she was told that she must 
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appear in a further test to prove her chastity: 
and purity. This was too much for her. She 
folded her hands and. prayed: “If I had been 
chaste in all my life, then let Mother Earth 
take me back in her womb.” Then the earth 
really opened, serpents appeared carrying a 
brilliant carriage on their heads, Goddess 
Earth herself took Sita in her arms, put her on 
a seat in the carriage which entered the nether 
regions, as flowers started raining from the 
Heavens. 

Vidyasagar in his rendering omitted the 
miracle. This is how he described: “Sita 
was not prepared for this situation. At the 
command she swooned as if struck by thunder 
and fell down like a creeper torn by the 
Winds. Ramachandra also became uncons- 
cious. Valmiki tried to bring back Sita to 
consciousness. “But all his efforts proved 
futile. Soon he realised that Sita was no 
longer in the land of the living.” 

Here it is apparent that Vidyasagar not 
merely altered Bhababhuti but amended the 
story of the original Ramayana. To his 
Scientific mind, Sita died of heart-failure as a 
result of shock and fell down on earth. This 
he did because he wanted to free the minds of 
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his countrymen from the shackles of mythology 
and blind faith in miracles. 

To come back to children’s textbooks. 
Vidyasagar published Barnaparichaya (Intro- 
duction to the Alphabet) in Parts I and II in 
1855. These were, of course, much more than 
what the name implies and have remained 
standard textbooks for children for over a 
century. Nowadays brilliantly illustrated 
books are available; but it is hard to find any 
that could surpass the works of Vidyasagar in 
their simplicity and scientific approach. 

These were followed by Kathamala (A 
String of Tales) published in 1856. The tales 
are adaptations of Aesop’s Fables and the 
book has legitimately been recognised as a 
classic. ; 

Then came Charitavali (Lives), published 
in 1856. The book contains the biographies 
of some famous foreigners each of whom was 
a model to show how men could rise from 
lowly circumstances by sheer hard work and 
study. 

Vidyasagar produced Akhyanmanjari 
(Flowers of Stories) Parts I, II, and III from 
1863 to 1868. These contained stories, com- 
piled from foreign sources, all meant to im- 
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prove and broaden the minds of older and 
maturer boys and girls. That he included a 
story extolling the generosity of a Mahomedan 
and another describing the fierce oppression of 
American-Indians by Europeans illustrates his 
broadness of vision and width of heart. 

_ A full list of books written by Vidyasagar 
is appended at the end. Here it is necessary to 
notice two facts : ; 

First, it has already been mentioned that 
Vidyasagar was an outstanding essayist. It 
is necessary, however, to record that Vidya- 
sagar did not merely use difficult Sanskrit- 
based words and long-winded phrases. Some 
of his essays, though published anonymously, 
are masterpieces of racy style and high 
satire. À i 

Secondly, Vidyasagar 
self as a journalist, too. 
ciated with such joùrna 
Patrika, Som Prakas and 
writer, editor or patron. 

Vidyasagar was, again, something of a 
capitalist entrepreneur, Even after resignation 
from service, his income was considerable. 
As a matter of fact, he earned from his publi- 
cations much more than what he did as a 


had established him- 
He was closely asso- 
Is as Sarbasubhakari 

Hindoo Patriot, as 
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government servant. He had started a print- 
ing press and was part-owner of a bookshop. 
He was one of the trustees of the Hindu 
Family Annuity Fund. He gave away much 
and never hesitated to borrow to give. But in 
his personal life he was never wasteful. 

The only luxury that he permitted himself 
was his books. He built up a large library of 
his own. He was a genuine book-lover. He 
got many of the books bound in morocco 
leather, with names embossed in golden letters. 
It is said that one of his acquaintances once 
spoke in derision that Vidyasagar was wasting 
money on costly bindings and that the amount: 
could better be spent on some good cause. 
Vidyasagar did not reply at once. After a 
while he incidentally asked the price of the 
shawl that the gentleman wore. The latter 
mentioned a large sum. Vidyasagar smilingly 
said: “Yet you could protect yourself from 
the cold with only a thick ‘chaddar’ as I am 
doing. Don’t you think that these books will 
outlast us and need better covering ?” 

The most significant achievement of 
Vidyasagar was his creation of the Metropoli- 
tan Institution. In 1859, some enterprising 
gentlemen in their enthusiasm for education 
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founded the Calcutta Training School. After 
some time there were disputes among the 
organisers and its financial liabilities grew. 
In 1864 Vidyasagar was handed over the full 
charge of the administration of the institution, 
along with its financial liabilities. The name 
was changed to Hindu Metropolitan Institu- 
tion; later the word “Hindu” was dropped. 

On April 22, 1864, he first applied to 
Calcutta University for the institution being 
granted affiliation for teaching up to the B.A. 
standard. But he had to wait and plead and 
fight for his case for eight long years before 
partial fulfilment came. À 

In one of his letters to the then Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University, E.C. Bailey, 
he wrote : j 

“« Ifit should be urged at the Syndicate 
that the character of the instruction to be 
imparted in the Institution would be inferior 
inasmuch as the instructive staff would enlist 
exclusively of natives, I would take the liberty 
to remind you that the Sanskrit college, which 
teaches up to the B.A. standard, has an exclu- 
sively native staff, and that our Professors, if 
selected with care and judgment, would be 
found quite competent... . 
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“. . . The high rate of schooling charged at 
the Presidency College is prohibitory to many 
middle-class youths, while their parents being 
opposed to their boys being sent to Missionary 
Colleges, they are obliged to give up academic 
education after matriculation. This institution 
would be a great boon to them... .” 

Then in 1872 the much-sought-after affilia- 
tion was obtained. The Metropolitan Institu- 
tion’s new status was welcomed enthusiastically 
by the Amrita Bazar Patrika: “After such 2 
long time the Metropolitan Institution of 
Vidyasagar has become a college. . . . This is 
the first college to be started by natives inde- 
pendently. ... The Metropolitan Institution is 
a first grade school in Calcutta and it can 
confidently be hoped that also as a college it 
will run successfully... .” (February 28, 1872): 

The tuition fee was fixed at rupees three 
per month and admission fee at rupees five. 

The Metropolitan Institution sent the first 
batch of students to sit for the F.A. examina- 
tion in 1874 and of them Jogindra Chandra 
Basu stood second in the first division. That 
made a sensation. Sutcliffe, the then Registrar 


of Calcutta University, commented: “Pundit 
has done wonders !” 
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The Metropolitan Institution, later re- 
named Vidyasagar College in 1917, has had its 
ups and downs; yet it stands today as one of 
the abiding handiworks of Vidyasagar. 

On December 14, 1866, Vidyasagar accom- 
panied Miss Mary Carpenter on a visit to 
Uttarpara Girls’ School. On the way there 
was an accident, Vidyasagar fell down from 
the carriage. As a result he was seriously 
injured in his kidney. 

Vidyasagar was continuously sick during 
the latter part of his life. During this period 
he was terribly isolated, too. Because of his 
fight for widow marriage he had lost many of 
his friends. Many of his relatives cut off all 
contacts with him. Over and above that he 
was further isolated from many of his friends 
because he could not tolerate their vacillations, 
weaknesses and double standards. 

Vidyasagar was a good hater, too. He 
hated hypocrisy, vanity and self-delusion. He 
not merely hated oppression of man by man, 
he invariably lashed out against those who 
justified such oppression, or rationalised it, or 
just yielded to it. 

He was a giant who braved the elements 
himself and refused to compromise with those 
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who dared not do likewise. 

There came a time when he felt totally out 
of tune with the members of his own family. 

On one date, Agrahayan 12, 1276 B.S 
(1869), Vidyasagar sent letters almost in iden- 
tical language to his mother, his wife and his 
daughter-in-law, intimating them that he had 
become disgusted with the affairs in his village 
home and never wanted to go back there. He 
promised that financial aid would be sent as 
before. A similar letter to his father followed 
soon. Vidyasagar lived for 22 more years 
after this, but never visited his native village 
again. ; 

This does not mean that his deep love and 
reverence for his parents waned even a little 
bit. In the latter part of their lives, both his 
parents lived in Banaras. Vidyasagar had 
gone to see them. The Brahmin priests flocked 
round him: “Spend money and earn virtue; 
come and worship before Lord Visvesvara. 
Make large gifts to the Brahmins and priests.” 
Vidyasagar simply refused. They were surp- 
rised. What ! Did not Vidyasagar want to 
worship the deities? Vidyasagar pointed to 
his parents and said: “These are the only 
two deities that I worship.” 
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On July 29, 1891, Vidyasagar died in 
Calcutta. 

It is one hundred and fifty years since 
Vidyasagar was born ina humble family of 
learned Brahmins in a little-known village of 
Bengal. The nation has unbelievably changed 
during this period of one century and a half. 
Yet he is remembered today with deep reve- 
rence as one of those who laid the foundations 
of modern India. 

Vidyasagar was a remarkable man with 
many facets to his character. As mentioned 
repeatedly before, Vidyasagar’s kindness stands 
unparalleled, his capacity to give unique. His 
reverence for his mother is legendary. His 
learning is engraved in his very name. j 

Born in a poor family, Vidyasagar attained 
heights of success and fame which were very 
rare indeed. Yet he was not just a kind man 
or merely an obedient son. His life is not just 
a success story. There were other kind men; 
there were other obedient sons; there were 
other men whose success had been no less. — 

Vidyasagar was outstanding because, Tising 
from an humble position, he never forgot the 
people he rose from, because he never 
alienated himself from the masses, because he 
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was never afraid of fighting for national prestige 
and human dignity, because he never ceased 
to care for suffering humanity and to love 
man as man irrespective of caste or creed. 
Vidyasagar was the man of his epoch who 
refused to accept the situation he was in; he 
took all that available resources could give 
him in the form of knowledge, but critically 
absorbed it. He accepted science as the basis 
of knowledge and made Positive action his 
means. He took his contemporaries by their 
shoulders and shook them out of their slumber. 
He changed himself in the process and changed 
his society. He devoted his whole life to 
create a new nation. 
Vidyasagar lives in the 


new generations of 
India. 
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LIFE AT A GLANCE 


September 26, 1820—Born in Birsingha (The date ac- 
cording to the Bengali Calendar was 
Asvin 12, which in 1970 falls on 


September 29). 


June 1, 1829 —Admitted to the Government 
l Sanskrit College in Calcutta. 
April 22, 1839 —Appeared in tbe examination held 


by the Hindu Law Committee; got 
his certificate on May 16 of the 
same year. 

December 4, 1841 —Passed with distinction from the 
Sanskrit College. 

December 29, 1841—Became the Sheristadar (Head 
Pundit) in the Fort William College, 


Calcutta. 


April 6, 1846 —Became Assistant Secretary of the 

; Sanskrit College. 

‘1847 — Founded the Sanskrit Press 
Depository. 

April 1847 — Published Betal Panchavimsati. 


July 16, 1847 —Rssigned from the Sanskrit College. 
March 1, 1849 —Became Head Writer and Treasurer 
of Fort William College. 

December 5, 1850 —Became the Professor of Literature 
of the Sanskrit College. 

—Assumed the Provisional Post of 
Secretary of the Sanskrit College in 
addition to his previous duties. 
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January 5, 1851 


January 22, 1851 
1853 
Jannary 1854 


May 1, 1855 


July 17, 1855 


September to 
December 1855 


October 4, 1855 


VIDYASAGAR 


—Appointed Principal of the Sanskrit 
College. 

—Founded the Free School in 
Birsingha. 

—Appointed Member, Board of 
Examiners, 

—RBecame the Additional Inspector of 
Schools for South Bengal over and 
above his duties as Principal. 

—Founded the Normal School in 
Calcutta. 


—Established 19 Schools in Burdwan, 
Hooghly, Nadia and Midnapore. 5 

—Submitted the Appeal for Widow 
Marriage. 


December 27, 1855—Submitted the Appeal for banning 


January 14, 1856 
July 16, 1856 


November 1857 to 
May 1858 


November 3, 1858 
1864 


July 4, 1864 
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Polygamy. 
—Established another School in 
Midnapore. 
—Bill for Legalisation of Widow 
Marriages passed. 


—35 Girls’ Schools established in the 
above-mentioned four districts. 


Resigned from Principalship of the 


Sanskrit College. 

—Founded the Metropolitan Institu- 
tion. 

—Accepted as Hony. Member, Royal 
Asiatic Society. London. 


February 1, 1866 
August 21, 1870 
April 12, 1871 
June 15, 1872 
1872 

February 21, 1876 
April 12, 1876 
January 1, 1880 
August 13, 1888 
April 14, 1890 


July 29, 1891 


VIDYASAGAR 


—Issued another Appeal for Banning 
Polygamy. 

—His only son married to a widow. 

—Mother died. 

—Became Trustee to Hindu Family 
Annuity Fnnd. 

—The Metropolitan Institution affiliat- 
ed as a College. 

—Resignation from Trusteeship of the 
Hindu Family Annuity Fund. 

—His father died. 

—Awarded the title C.I.E. 

—His wife, Dinamayee, died. 

—£stablished Bhagabati Vidyalaya in 
Birsingha. 

—His death in Calcutta. 
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BOOKS BY VIDYASAGAR 


Whether Widow 


1847 — Betal Panchavimsati 
1848 — Bangalar Itihas 
1849 — Jiban Charita 
1851 — Bodhodaya 
1851 — Upakramanika 
1851 — Riju Patha, Parts I & II 
1852 — Riju Patha, Part III 
1853 — Vyakarana Kaumudi, Parts I & II 
1854 — Vyakarana Kaumudi, Part IJI 
1862 — Vyakarana Kaumudi, Part IV 
1854 — 'Shakuntala 
1855 — Varna Parichaya, Parts I & II 
1855 — Proposals as to 
Marriage should be Introduced 
1856 — Kathamala 
1856 — Charitavali 
1860 — M ahabharata—Introductory 
1860 — Sitar Banabas 
1863. — YA Khyana-Manjari 
1864 — Shabda Manjari 
1869 — Bhranti Bilasa 


1871 — Proposals regarding 


Abolition of 


Book II 


Polygamy 
1873 — —do— 
1888 — Nishkritilabha Prayasa 
1888 — Poems 
1889 — Writings in Sanskrit 
1890 — Sloka-Manjari 
Ha — Autobiography (Introductory) 
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editorials are not inc 
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OTHER SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


FREEDOM MOVEMENT IN INDIA 
INDIA : THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
THE FINGER ON THE LUTE 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
BAHUROOPEE GANDHI 
AKBAR 
RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY 
LAL BAHADUR SHASTRI 
SIR SYED AHMAD KHAN 
THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 
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